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THE WORLD TODAY 
Volume 15 No.2 February 1959 
Reaching for the Moon 


The Soviet Seven-Year Plan 


‘A decisive step will be taken in . . . the implementation of the 


basic economic task of . . . overtaking, within the historically 
shortest period of time, the most developed capitalist 
countries. . .’ (Pravda, 14 November 1958) 


As IF to underline the chief target set in the ‘theses’ for the new 
Seven-Year Plan which Khrushchev presented to the Central 
Committee of his Party on 12 November 1958, the first inter- 
planetary rocket was launched in the Soviet Union on 2 January 
1959. As it bypassed the moon on its way into the gravitational 
field of the sun, an era of Soviet development came to an end; a 
few weeks later a new one was to be greeted by the 1,200 delegates 
assembled at the Twenty-First Congress of the C.P.S.U., which 
opened on 27 January. 

There was a similar atmosphere of confidence at the opening of 
the Twentieth Congress in February 1956, when Khrushchev and 
Bulganin presented their reports of progress in the past and of 
plans for the future. Then, as now, in the ‘historically shortest 
period of time’ the target of Soviet world supremacy was to be 
reached. The secret speech had not yet been delivered which was 
to release thoughts from the darkness in which they had been kept 
for thirty years and which led, within less than nine months, to a 
bloodless revolution and to reprisals that stained the record of the 
empire far beyond its borders. But before it came to these events, 
dramatic changes had taken place that justified Khrushchev’s 
bouncing self-confidence. 


THE PREVIOUS PLAN 


The struggle among Stalin’s successors had not been as con- 
vulsive as had been expected. Beria, the chief of police, had been 
liquidated with hardly a ripple appearing on the political surface. 
Malenkov, the pretender to the throne, had been relegated from a 
position of power to that of Minister of Power. In the atmosphere 
of relaxation that followed Stalin’s death, a vast programme for the 
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rapid development of the light and food industries and of agricul- 
ture was promised which was ‘to solve, in a short time, the task of 
achieving a steep rise in the production of consumer goods’.! But 
as the difficulties of a programme superimposed on the heavy 
commitments of the Fifth Five-Year Plan became evident, 
Khrushchev restored the precarious balance of conflicting 
interests. Heavy industry was to remain unalterably the foundation 
of the national economy, ‘the source of the economic might of the 
Soviet State and of its defence capacity’.? 

It is not from pettiness that these historical reminiscences are 
recalled; without them the new plan, its prospects of success and 
its weaknesses, inherent in the Soviet system, may not be under- 
stood. When Bulganin presented the directives of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, Khrushchev had already established himself as the 
leading personality of the post-Stalin era. His mark was clearly 
impressed on the new plan. Thanks to his drive, the planned targets 
were issued, for the first time in the history of Soviet planning, 
within a month of the date at which it was due to start. He regarded 
lack of precision and ineffectiveness of effort as matters of the past. 
Within a quarter-century the Soviet Union had moved from the 
position of a lesser European to a major world Power. It was now 
to challenge the last remaining rival. 

Much speculation has gone into print as to why the Sixth Plan 
was shelved, a decision unheard of in twenty-five years of Soviet 
planning. To be sure, the plan had been designed in haste and it 
lacked balance in more than one respect. Human, and natural 
resources were strained, as usual, and targets for intensity in 
farming and productivity in industry were over-ambitious. But no 
factor was more decisive in causing the abandonment of the plan 
than the dislocations caused by the unexpected political upheavals 
that shook Poland and Hungary in October 1956. It cost the Soviet 
Union the better part of $1,000 million in short-term credits to 
restore stability in Eastern Europe. The reorganization of economic 
planning, industrial administration, and agricultural procurement 
and distribution aggravated the situation; they did not cause it. 

The targets which were to supersede those of the defunct plan 
were due to be published in draft on 1 July 1958, but they were not 
ready in time. However, two years after the political disturbances 
in Eastern Europe the Soviet leader had recovered his self-con- 


1K. V. Ostrovityanov, et al., Politicheskaya Ekonomiya (Moscow, 1954), P- 417 
* Pravda, 28 December 1954 
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fidence sufficiently to reveal his economic ideas in the form of 
‘control figures’, a presentation that had gone out of fashion in the 
early days of planning. At the fortieth anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion, in November 1957, Khrushchev had announced a range of 
long-term targets to be reached by 1972. The control figures for 
the period from 1959 to 1965 are to be seen as an ‘integral part’ of 
this long-term plan, a considerable portion of which is to be imple- 
mented within the next seven years. 


ANNUAL RATES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH IN THE U:S.S.R. 
( percentage increase) 


1951-5 1955 1957 1958 1958 - 1959-65 


Actual Actual Actual Plan Actual an la 
Gross Industrial Production 13-1 12-0 10-0 7 10-0 10-5 8-6 
Producer Goods 
(Group A) 13-8 15-0 11:0 8-3 11-0 11:2 9-2-9°4 
Consumer Goods 
(Group B) 12:0 8-0 8-0 6-1 7-0 99 7-1-7-4 
Gross Agricultural Prod. n.a. 7-1¢ n.a. 17-0 n.a. 11-0 7:8 
National Income 11:3 11:8 6:0 8-0 9-0 9-9 7-1-7°4 
Capital Investment 13-7 10°5 12-0 7:4 11-0 10-8 8-8 
Labour Force 
(non-agricultural) 2-8t 1-7 40 3-4 n.a. 2:8 2:8 
Productivity (industrial) 7:6 8-2 6°5 5:2 6-0 8:5 5-5-6-0 
Productivity (collectives) 6-8 12-0 n.a, n.a. n.a. 14:9 10-4 
Real Wages (industrial) 6:8 n.a. n.a. n.a. 5-0 5-4 49 
Agricultural Incomes 
(collectives) 8-5 7-0 5-0 na n.a. 7-0 49 
Retail Trade 13-6 5-0 14-0 7:3 6-0 8:5 6-7-7-1 
Railway Freights 9-9 13-0 12-0 na 7-0 7:3 4-9-5:5 


* Average 1954-7. 
+ Excluding transfer of M.T.S. workers to non-agricultural labour force. 
n.a. Not available. 


Sources: Narodnoe Khozyaistvo S.S.R., V, 1956 (Moscow, 1957); and official statements. 


The control figures set out in summarized form in the table 
above reveal the main features of the plan for such aggregates as 
industrial production, productivity, investment, and _ national 
income. As they cover a period of seven instead of the customary 
five years of planning, it has been necessary to translate them, for 
purposes of comparison, into annual rates of growth. Some items 
are given as ranges rather than single targets, a recognition of the 
fact that flexibility serves the planners better than rigidity. Gross 
output of industry, the most important factor of the economy, is to 
increase by nearly 80 per cent in the seven years 1959-65, or by 
8-6 per cent per year, compared with 10-5 per cent under the 
defunct Sixth Plan, approximately 11-5 per cent in the past seven 
years, and 13 per cent during the Fifth Plan. Similarly, the rate of 
growth in national income is to slow down to 7:1~7°4 per cent, 
compared with nearly 10 per cent during the abandoned Sixth 
Plan, almost 11 per cent in the past seven years, and 11-3 per cent 
in the Fifth Plan. Finally, real incomes of industrial workers are 
supposed to rise by less than 5 per cent, as against 5-4 per cent in 
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the Sixth Plan and 6-8 per cent in the Fifth. Other targets fall 
within this overall pattern. 

In assessing the decline in economic growth which the control 
figures reveal, it is necessary to bear in mind that the official index, 
though far less inflated than before 1950, is still exaggerated. 
Unless far more heavy military equipment has been produced and 
stocked than Western observers consider probable, the official 
production index of the engineering industry, which accounts for 
nearly two-fifths of Soviet industrial output, must be in need of a 
downward revision. If allowance is made for the exaggeration, the 
annual rate of industrial growth amounted to 10-5 instead of the 
13 per cent officially claimed for the Fifth Plan. As there is un- 
questionably a further element of exaggeration in the official record 
of agricultural production, the annual growth of the national 
income during that period was probably 8-5 to g-o instead of 11-3 
per cent, as officially claimed. Indices of labour productivity and 
real income would require adjustments of a similar order. But even 
though reduced by comparison with official claims, these are 
formidable achievements by any standards. 

There is reason to think that the defects of the official indices, 
due to wrong price weighting, are now being eliminated. If this is 
so, the decline in the rates of growth may well be less than is 
apparent from the control figures. Even so, there is a decline—in 
spite of what Academician Strumilin wishes us to believe.! Nor is 
it surprising that the rate of growth slows down as the years of 
post-war reconstruction and expansion draw to a close and the 
Soviet economy becomes similar to those of Western countries. If 
it does not decline to the level customary in Western economies 
during phases of full employment, this is largely due to the con- 
tinued preference given to producer goods. 

The ratio between these and consumer goods is of the traditional 
pattern, i.e. 70 : 30. In fact it will be slightly less favourable to 
consumer goods in future than in the immediate past. The output 
of producer goods is to be expanded at an annual rate of 9-3 per 
cent against 7:3 per cent in the case of consumer goods. The 
spread is even wider when the growth rates are compared in 
engineering and light industries, i.e. 10-5 per cent in the former 
and 6 per cent in the latter. The consumer thus continues to pay 
for the industrial race. This has been so ever since industrialization 
was started in 1928. Although capital goods provide some of the 

1 Letter to The Times, dated 25 December and published 31 December 1958. 
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tools of the consumer goods industries, the emphasis on capital 
production is unmistakable. In Khrushchev’s reckoning ‘the out- 
put of means of production is now more than five times as large as 
in 1940 whereas that of consumer goods has risen little more than 
24 times during the same period.”! 

Not unnaturally, the new plan starts where the old one left off. 
Conscious of the value of tradition, Khrushchev referred in the 
opening sentence of his theses to ‘the historic decisions of the 
Twentieth Congress’.? The link with the past is in fact closer than 
might be expected, since performance appears to have been nearer 
to the original plan figures of the Sixth Plan than the revised 
targets for the last two years suggested. At the time of writing, the 
rates of progress during 1958 are not all available. Producer and 
consumer goods are likely to have increased by 11-0 and 7-0 per 
cent respectively. The plan will thus have been ‘over-fulfilled’ sub- 
stantially in vital sectors, a matter no doubt for rejoicing, although 
in a well-planned economy over- and under-fulfilment should be 
equally disconcerting. By the end of 1958 Stalin’s economic fore- 
casts made in 19468 had largely come true. The preliminary records 
show almost 500 million tons of coal (Stalin’s forecast); 55 million 
tons of steel (10 per cent below his forecast); and 113 million tons 
of mineral oil (nearly twice his forecast). 


CHANGES IN THE MAKING 


Whereas much has gone according to plan, changes are in the 
making of which there was no indication even a year ago. This 
applies in particular to the new fuel plan, which, as a result of high- 
level committee work, differs drastically from the traditional fuel 
and power pattern. While only a few years ago two-thirds of the 
energy supply was derived from coal, one-quarter from oil and 
natural gas, and one-tenth from peat and wood, these proportions 
are to be changed within the next seven years to 43, 51, and 6 per 
cent respectively. The most expensive types of coal are to be 
abandoned; the untapped resources of natural gas to be utilized; 
and the hydro-electric projects to be scrapped except for those 
planned before 1956. 

In this way a fuel basis resembling that of the United States is to 
be created. But this will be possible only if the production of 


1 Pravda, 14 November 1958. ® ibid. 
* ibid., 10 February 1946. 
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mineral oil is doubled in seven years. ‘This requires an annual 
increase of 17-5 million tons compared with 6-5 million tons in the 
Fifth Plan and 13 million tons during the Sixth. ‘The target for the 
supply of electricity is even more ambitious, assuming an annual 
increase of almost 40,000 million kwh against 16,000 million kwh 
during the Fifth Plan, and 30,000 million kwh during the Sixth. 
The output of natural gas will have to increase even more, from 
30 million cbm in 1958 to 150 million cbm in 1965. These are 
targets whose achievement cannot be taken for granted. But even 
if they materialize, only 65 per cent will be added to the energy 
supply of an industry that is to grow by 80 per cent. 

Another major change in planning lies in the new emphasis on 
developing the chemical industry, the most neglected sector of the 
industrial economy, which is to treble its output within the next 
seven years. ‘he emphasis is chiefly on the development of petro- 
chemicals and plastics, where the Soviet Union lags farthest be- 
hind the West; hence the ambitious targets. In all, some 270 
chemical works are to be built, extended, or completed. The 
annual increases in production of synthetic products are to be 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled by comparison with those of 
recent years. Nitrogen and rubber are to be based on petro- 
chemicals. ‘These are goals which are unlikely to materialize in full. 
‘They would be ambitious if set for 1972 rather than 1965. In the 
past, even such basic chemicals as sulphuric acid have rarely 
reached the planned targets. 

By comparison with fuels and chemicals, the other sectors of 
industry seem conservative in their aims, although some of them 
will require all the ingenuity that Soviet planners and managers 
can muster. This applies in particular to some branches of the 
metal industry. ‘he output of the engineering and other metal pro- 
cessing industries (which include arms production) is to be doubled. 
The highest priority is given to motors, generators, turbines, and 
chemical plant equipment. Forges, presses, and machine tools have 
a lower priority. The emphasis is on re-equipping as much as on 
plant expansion; on quality rather than quantity; on mechaniza- 
tion and automation, which was much discussed in recent years 
but made little progress. The expansion by §0 to 60 per cent of the 
metal basis seems modest in view of the ambitious targets of the 
engineering industry, even if allowance is made for certain 
economies in the use of steel and alloys. Even so, an annual increase 
in steel production of up to 5 million tons seems formidable if 
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compared with 3-5 million tons in the Fifth Plan and 4-5 million 
tons during the Sixth. The main problem is likely to arise in con- 
nection with the supply and treatment of sufficient quantities of 
iron ore, of which the most accessible deposits have been over- 
worked for decades. A substantial shift to non-ferrous metals is 
indicated by the planned increase of aluminium and copper pro- 
duction by 280 and 190 per cent respectively. The output of indus- 
trial diamonds is to be raised fourteen-fold. 

Where so much emphasis is concentrated on the increased and 
improved supply of basic materials and capital goods, it is not sur- 
prising that the remaining sectors of the economy rank relatively 
low on the list of priorities. This is not to say that the moderniza- 
tion of transport, the intensification of farming, and the expansion 
of communal services have been forgotten. The volume of rail 
transport is to increase only moderately, by less than 50 per cent, 
but the large-scale use of electric and diesel engines and the 
expansion of roads, rails, oil pipes, and airlines are to yield a highly 
modernized system of transport communications. Not all these 
plans are likely to be realized. 

The agricultural targets have been scaled down substantially. 
from 11 per cent per year in the Sixth Plan to 7-8 per cent during 
the next seven years. Even so, they are unrealistic. According to 
Khrushchev, an annual rate of 7-1 per cent was achieved in the 
vears 1954 to 1957;! a figure of 5 per cent might be nearer the 
truth. ‘The chief goals set for 1960 have been postponed and scaled 
down. Grain and meat targets were originally set at 180 and 20 to 
21 million tons respectively; now they have been fixed, still un- 
realistically high, at 164 to 180 and 16 million tons. 

Khrushchev’s slogan of reaching the American level of meat pro- 
duction by 1960? or thereabouts has been abandoned. The official 
claim that the output of milk, potatoes, and sugar will be nearly 
doubled also belongs to that category which will have to be revised 
at some future date. The emphasis is being shifted from extensive 
agriculture in the virgin lands to intensive farming in rural areas of 
European Russia. This change makes sense, since the soils of the 
dry farming areas are beginning to lose their fertility; but as 
fertilizer supplies are unlikely to increase from 11 to 30 million 
tons in seven years, the rise in yields will be substantially more 
modest than the plan implies. Equally unattainable are the goals 
set for labour productivity in agriculture, i.e. an increase by 55-60 

1 Pravda, 14 November 1958. 2 thid., 24 May 1957. 
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per cent in State farms and by 100 per cent in collectives; half that 
amount would be a success. 

To the extent to which farming will not succeed, the consumer 
will fail to improve his diet. Little can be said about the non- 
agricultural portion of personal consumption. Industrial items are 
not specified in sufficient detail to allow either forecast or analysis. 
Durable consumer goods are treated in a somewhat cursory man- 
ner under ‘sales of cultural and household goods’, a term not open 
to assessment. Retail trade is supposed to increase by less than 
7 per cent per year, compared with 8.5 per cent in the Sixth Plan 
and 13-6 per cent in the Fifth; but this may be an exaggeration. 
As some of the transactions that have in the past taken place in the 
kolkhoz market are bound to be transferred to official trade 
channels, the actual increase of retail trade is likely to be less than 
7 per cent. A large expansion is planned in housing space. More 
than twice as many urban dwellings are supposed to be built as 
during the previous seven years, providing 15 million flats; in addi- 
tion some 7 million houses are to be erected in rural areas. But 
whereas the targets of the cement industry seem to be in line with 
these ambitious goals, the same cannot be said of some other 
building materials. Nor does the reference to housing, limited to a 
few paragraphs in a statement of some 50,000 words, suggest that 
this subject is considered as important as it appeared to be during 
the previous plan. Reliance is placed on individual effort rather than 
on public finance. 

The position held by the various sectors of the economy is re- 
flected in the investment programme, to which more space is 
devoted than on previous occasions. The increase in investment, 
amounting to 80 per cent above the sum spent during the previous 
seven years, coincides with the rate of growth visualized for indus- 
try as a whole and surpasses that of the national income. This is 
only to be expected, since the bulk of investment is earmarked for 
industry, and heavy industry at that. Total investment is likely to 
rise from 225,000 million rubles in 1959 to nearly 350,000 million 
rubles in seven years’ time. As in the past, three-quarters of the 
total is set aside for so-called ‘productive objects’, the remaining 
quarter being spent on housing and communal services. In each of 
these sectors the increase of investment is of a similar order of 
magnitude, consumer services being at a slight disadvantage. One- 
fifth of the total is earmarked for the development of fuel and 
power resources, another fifth for the chief producer goods indus- 
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tries, over one-tenth for farming and light industries, and the re- 
mainder for unspecified sectors, such as the non-ferrous metal 
industry, engineering, and transport. As in the production plan, 
the emphasis of the investment programme lies with the oil and 
gas industry, with chemicals, and with ferrous metals. Investment 
in agriculture is to increase substantially, but this will be due to 
withdrawals from the reserve funds of the collectives rather than to 
State subsidies as in the past. 

The investment figures are revealing for their regional distribu- 
tion. The areas east of and including the Urals, loosely described as 
the ‘Eastern Regions’, which hold 30 per cent of the population, 
are to receive 40 per cent of the investment. Against this, of the 
territories situated in European Russia, the non-Russian republics, 
which hold one-third of the population, are to receive less than 
one-quarter of total investment. Whereas investment during the 
next seven years amounts to 9,500 rubles per head of population, 
the spread ranges from as little as 4,000 to 5,000 rubles in Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine to more than three times as much in the 
eastern regions of the R.S.F.S.R. and Kazakhstan. The economic 
frontier is being pushed into Asian Russia, where fuel and metal 
resources and engineering and armaments industries are not 
exposed to the hazards of war to the same extent as in European 
Russia. If allowance is made for capital outlay of the collective 
farms, the average investment per year and head of population is of 
the order of 1,550 rubles. This means that it absorbs close to half 
the average income of approximately 3,200 rubles per head of 
population. 


TOWARDS AMERICAN LEVELS 


In these circumstances little purchasing power is likely to 
remain unspent, and the consumption fund of the Soviet citizen is 
bound to be small, probably too small to absorb the consumer 
goods promised under the plan. Additional consumption will be 
possible only if earnings can be supplemented. Increased earnings 
and improved social services are relevant in this context. A phased 
programme of increased wages and pensions and reduced working 
hours is outlined in the theses. Although it does not coincide with 
the timetable of the economic plan, it is part and parcel of it. Ina 
Tass summary of the theses sent abroad, nominal wages were 
reported to be due to increase to ggo rubles a month in 1965, or by 
26 per cent, thus indicating a present average wage of 785 rubles. 
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Oddly enough, the ‘complete version’ of the theses published in 
Pravda omits this statement. Nor did Volkov, the Chairman of the 
State Committee on Labour and Wages, reveal any wage figure 
when writing on living standards and wages.! Overall wage policy 
thus remains obscure. The plan to increase wages for low-paid 
workers, however, which goes back to the Twentieth Congress of 
1956, remains in force. Minimum basic wages, at present 270-350 
rubles, are to be raised in two stages to 400-450 rubles between 
1959 and 1962, and to 500-600 rubles between 1963 and 1965. 
At the top the basic wages are to be brought down to twice the 
minimum rates, i.e. to 1,200 rubles per month. Premiums and 
bonuses, which accounted in some instances for as much as half the 
total wage income, are to be reduced to more realistic proportions. 
This implies that the spread will be levelled at both ends of the 
income scale. Side by side with wage adjustments, pensions will be 
raised in two stages. By 1965 they will amount to 400-450 rubles, 
or as much as minimum ‘wages are supposed to be three years 
earlier. In 1966 pensions are to catch up with minimum wages, 
which are to be raised by then to 500-600 rubles per month. 

Simultaneously, working hours are to be shortened. In accor- 
dance with time schedules laid down in April and November 1958, 
a seven-hour working day or a 41-hour week are being introduced 
in a number of industries affecting more than 6 million workers and 
employees. The change-over to a five-day, forty-hour week is to be 
completed by 1962. Thereafter a further reduction to a thirty-five- 
hour week, ‘the shortest working day and the shortest working 
week in the world’,? with thirty hours for those employed under- 
ground or in unhealthy conditions, is contemplated. But this plan 
is not to be put into effect before 1964 and not to be completed 
before 1968. The reduction in working time is tied to the proviso 
that output must not be affected by it. Improvements in wages and 
working conditions must therefore be seen in the wider framework 
of overall labour policy. If this is done, the prospects appear less 
favourable than the theses suggest. 

An increase in industrial output by 80 per cent is to be achieved 
by improvements in productivity of 45 to 50 per cent and additions 
of new recruits amounting to 11-5 million, or one-fifth of the pre- 
sent labour force. In view of the currently low rate of growth in 
population and the notoriously bad record of output per man, these 
are formidable targets. If working hours are to be reduced in 


| Pravda, 25 November 1958 * thid., 25 November 1958. 
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addition, the resulting loss of output has to be compensated by a 
corresponding increase in productivity per hour. According to 
Academician Strumilin, ‘hourly labour productivity will have to 
rise by 81 to 88 per cent as against 64 per cent in the preceding 
seven years.’! In other words, workers will have to labour harder 
and faster if they wish to enjoy the extra day of rest promised them 
in the new plan. Judging by the recent educational reforms, the 
main purpose of which is to draft adolescents into industry, the 
Soviet planners do not appear altogether confident that the targets 
set for labour force, working hours, and productivity will tie up 
sufficiently to guarantee them success. 

In spite of shortcomings in this and other respects, the Soviet 
economy is growing stronger as time goes on. If rates of growth are 
lower than in the past, that is not to say that absolute additions 
cannot continue to increase. This is all the more likely as some of 
the worst errors of the past have been eliminated. But although 
planning has become more realistic, it is far from perfect. In the 
industrial sector the fuel and ferrous metal bases seem small in 
relation to the expanding needs of the engineering and chemical 
industries. Steel requirements in the early phases of the chemical 
programme and fuel needs in its later stages may cause stresses and 
strains in an industry which otherwise allows itself a margin of 
flexibility unmatched in the past thirty years of Soviet planning. 
Outside industry the plan also lacks realism. The planners have 
yet to learn their lesson from past experiences in housing and 
farming. 

Shortcomings in these sectors will be felt all the more as price 
inducements dictated by conditions of supply and demand form no 
part of the planning mechanism. Central price fixing and invest- 
ment control are still the mainsprings of Soviet planning. In case 
of failures in the supply of energy and building materials, the rural 
communities may have to stand down in the interest of urban 
dwellers. They in turn will have to pay the price for any shortfalls 
in the plan to raise farm output and industrial productivity. No 
outside help can be expected in such a case. As it stands, the plan 
does not allow for an extension of economic ties with the outside 
world commensurate with internal developments. The plan is the 
work of men who think in terms of domestic production rather than 

of international division of labour. Intra-orbit trade is to increase 
by 50 per cent in seven years, but no plan appears to exist for the 

1 The Times, 31 December 1958. 
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expansion of East/West trade. Nor is the Soviet plan co-ordinated 
in any way with that of Communist China. Foreign trade and aid 
are marginal matters to the Soviet leaders. By 1965 the Soviet 
Union is likely to be as autarkic as at present, if not more so. 

An economy of this kind can be a serious rival to those of the 
Western type. It can become a competitor in the struggle for the 
alignment of the uncommitted world. But it cannot compete on 
equal terms where ways of life have few common denominators. It 
seems strange that the Soviet leaders, in spite of their distaste for 
the West, should consistently measure their own success in terms 
of Western levels of output and supply. Of course, Khrushchev’s 
claim that the Soviet Union will overtake by 1965 or soon after the 
most highly developed countries of the West in per capita output 
belongs to the realm of fable. It assumes more than economic 
inertia in the West whilst the Soviet economy leaps forward. Even 
at its present level of output, Britain uses a tenth more energy and 
a seventh more steel per head than the Soviet Union is planning to 
use in 1965. In the case of the United States the superiority in per 
capita supplies is at present 45 and 15 per cent respectively. ‘The 
gap may well widen in future rather than shrink. 

The pace at which economic advance is possible and the 
measures taken to achieve it are questions which have divided the 
members of the collective leadership of the post-Stalin era and 
have turned them into bitter enemies. The struggle which seemed 
decided when Khrushchev gained unrivalled leadership early in 
1958 is presented to the outside world in the familiar form of 
criticism and self-criticism, as exhibited by Bulganin during the 
December plenum of the Central Committee.? In reality, it is not 
questions of personalities, but contradictions inherent in the Soviet 
system and conflicting interests represented by social forces, that 
have set Khrushchev against his former colleagues. He has been 
victorious time and again; yet he does not sound a happy man as he 
presents his plans to the members of the Central Committee and 
‘extraordinary’ congress of his party. He is reaching for the moon; 
he may overreach himself. 

. W. K. 


1 Pravda, 19 December 1958. 
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Libya: Seven Years of Independence 


IN December 1951 the United Kingdom of Libya came into being 
as the newest independent State in Africa.t The United Nations 
had recommended in November 1949 that Libya should attain 
independence not later than January 1952. This decision was taken 
because the great Powers had failed to find any other acceptable 
solution. But it was a solution fraught with difficulties, for within 
the space of two years a Libyan Constitution had to be drawn up, 
the nucleus of an administration formed, and the populations of 
the three heterogeneous provinces reconciled to the concept of a 
united Libya. The nation was precipitated into independence un- 
prepared and untutored in the ways of nationhood. Although the 
development of the new State has of necessity been difficult, the 
pessimists who predicted for it a short and disastrous future have 
been proved wrong. In any study of Libya’s progress and develop- 
ment during the past seven years, one must bear in mind that the 
new-born nation faced a staggering lack of economic assets and an 
almost complete absence of educated and trained personnel 
equipped to take over the day-to-day running of the country. What 
has been achieved must be measured against this yardstick. Libya’s 
history is a chain of invasion and conquest from the early Phoeni- 
cians to the pre-war Italian attempt at colonization. The indigenous 
population had known no independence until 1951 when the 
British and French Administrations handed over their responsi- 
bilities to the newly formed Libyan Government. A short state- 
ment of the problems now being dealt with can later be compared 
with what so far has been achieved. 

Libya’s geographical position and climate combine to force on 
the country one of the lowest living standards in the world. The 
bulk of the population lives at subsistence level and crop failure is 
frequent owing to the uncertain climate. The overwhelming pro- 
portion of the territory is arid, uncultivable desert, the productive 
land lying in two narrow strips on the coast in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica. At the same time, the climate is unkind to crops, with 
rain falling in winter and largely running to waste, while at most 
seasons of the year the hot desert wind can cause serious damage. 
Despite these serious disadvantages, Libya’s economy is mainly 
agricultural. It is estimated that 80 per cent of the population 
derives its living from the land, both by pastoral and arable farm- 

? See ‘The United Kingdom of Libya’, in The World Today, May 1952. 
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ing, although there has been a steady movement away from the 
land into the larger towns, especially into Tripoli. Libya, as far as 
is known at present, has few natural resources which are com- 
mercially exploitable, but an intensive search for oil is now being 
undertaken. The country also suffered heavily during the second 
World War when the economy was disrupted, industrial equip- 
ment in Cyrenaica was destroyed, and roads and bridges were 
damaged. 

This is the legacy of problems which the newly independent 
country inherited. Without foreign assistance Libya could not 
have survived the early years, nor could she maintain today her 
present rate of progress. As it was a decision of the United Nations 
which created the new State, United Nations agencies have been 
particularly active. There are representatives of Unesco, Unicef, 
1.L.0., F.A.O., U.N.T.A.A., and others working in the country. 
Their work is mostly restricted to giving technical assistance and 
advice, and to helping with the co-ordination of the several 
national and international agencies which are in themselves con- 
cerned with technical assistance and with economic development. 
These latter have included the Libyan Public Development and 
Stabilization Agency (L.P.D.S.A.—mainly supported by British 
contributions),! which finances economic and social development 
and provides an emergency fund for use in times of famine or when 
there is an unexpected loss in export earnings; the Libyan- 
American Reconstruction Commission (L.A.R.C.), which is re- 
sponsible for administering United States economic aid; the 
Libyan—American Joint Services, which co-ordinate all aspects of 
the technical assistance provided by the United States; and the 
Libyan Finance Corporation, which finances medium-term loans 
to farmers, industry, and commerce. 

As at present Libya’s economic future is bound up with agri- 
culture, much attention has been paid to improving farming 
methods, irrigation, and strains of seeds, and to introducing new 
breeds of cattle and sheep. An agricultural farm near Tripoli, 
founded under the Turkish administration and run jointly by 
F.A.O. and the Tripolitanian administration, has been enlarged 
and much experimental work is under way. Demonstrations have 
been given to farmers on cultivation methods and large quantities 
of the improved seeds distributed. The first results of this work are 


1 These contributions ceased on 31 March 1958, but at the same time Britain 
increased her annual subsidy to the Libyan Budget. 
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now evident. Water conservation has improved, wells have been 
dug, and more beneficial methods of farming have been intro- 
duced. Technical experts in the agricultural sphere have had to 
contend with much backwardness in farming techniques and with 
apathy towards accepting innovations, yet it is only by persistent 
improvement of sowing, harvesting, and marketing methods that 
any amelioration will be noticeable in the living standard of the 
majority of the population. No heavy industries exist at present and 
none is under consideration for the foreseeable future. Emphasis 
has been laid on developing light and home industries. Industrial 
development has been financed both by L.A.R.C. and L.P.D.S.A. 
Projects have included a date-processing factory, a carpet fac- 
tory, and a flour mill, and most recently the encouragement of local 
crafts in the Fezzan. Efforts have been directed towards improving 
the quality and techniques of production of these locally made 
wares, for which a considerable market is thought to be possible. 
In addition to its dependence on foreign aid, the economy is 
bolstered up by the activities of foreign employers and spending by 
foreign communities. British and United States Forces and oil 
companies employ collectively a large proportion of the working 
population, the largest indigenous employer being the Govern- 
ment. There is, however, chronic under-employment, which is one 
of the major causes of the prevalent poverty. The labour force has 
increased lately with the influx of oil companies, but this has been 
offset elsewhere by the run-down of British Forces. As current 
development projects mature, more labour will be needed, but if 
and when foreign troops leave Libya a serious labour problem will 
be created. Definite economic progress has been made in the years 
of independence, although much of this is not immediately visible, 
especially in agriculture. More obvious evidence is the large 
amount of private and government building that has been carried 
out. The mainspring of this progress was the building of the 
United States airfield outside Tripoli, which produced an imme- 
diate demand for labour, local produce, and materials, and put 
more money into the local economy. This was followed by the 
beginning of foreign aid which created its own similar demands, 
and most recently the oil companies have made their impact on the 
financial position. Financially, few countries can be more fortunate 
than Libya. She has a balanced budget, no public debt, and no 
overseas debt, and the outlook for the immediate future is rosy. 
A possible future source of income mentioned recently by two 
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visiting foreign delegations is tourism. The coastal towns have the 
natural advantages of Mediterranean resorts—beaches and un- 
interrupted sunshine; in addition there are the antiquities of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. But before any significant income 
could be forthcoming, facilities would have to be greatly improved. 
Any appreciable tourist earnings are at present a pipe-dream. 

The most significant development during the past three years 
has been the rapid increase in oil prospecting. The chief stimuli in 
this expansion were the passing of the Petroleum Law in 1955, 
which regulated the granting of concessions, and the discovery of 
oil in the Algerian Sahara. All potentially valuable concessions 
have now been granted, leaving only those in the far south and on 
the Egyptian border. More than a dozen companies are engaged in 
exploration, the latest comers being the Germans. The peak of this 
economic boom will probably be reached in the next financial year. 
It is not yet known whether oilfields exist but four oil-bearing wells 
have been sunk. The most recent of these is in the Syrtic desert, 
near the Algerian border, only forty kilometres from a previous 
strike, and it is here that Libya’s hopes of commercial quantities of 
oil are centred. Apart from the possible long-term benefits of the 
oil search, immediate effects are noticeable. Local spending in 1957 
was {Lib.154 million and the estimated amount for 1957-8 is 
{£Lib.18-22 million. Traders and builders have experienced a 
minor boom and oil companies now take first place as the largest 
employers. If oil is not found, prospecting might continue for three 
to five years, with only the larger companies remaining in the field. 
The country would then be thrown back on foreign aid and the 
amount of aid would naturally depend on the world situation at 
that time. There would inevitably be unemployment, although 
schemes which are maturing at present would by that time be 
requiring labour. 

Under the Italian occupation, few opportunities were given to 
Libyans to receive education. It is estimated that in 1949 go per 
cent of the population was illiterate and that there were not more 
than twenty university graduates in the whole country. No 
national university existed and there were few schools other than 
those for Italian colonists. This lack of education, combined with 
Italian reluctance to employ Libyans in any but the lowest 
government positions, posed a major problem for the new Libyan 
administration. There is, however, a great thirst for education in 
the country. Schools have played an important part in develop- 
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ment programmes and education is now recognized as the foun- 
dation on which all future progress can be built. In Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica primary education is compulsory and secondary 
schools exist in all the main towns. Men’s and women’s teacher- 
training colleges have recently been opened in Tripoli and 
Benghazi and the training given there has, of necessity, been 
accelerated to try to satisfy the desperate lack of native teachers. In 
the colleges and schools many Egyptians have been employed as 
teachers, faute de mieux. The educational system is largely based on 
that of Egypt, although locally prepared examinations were taken 
for the first time in 1958 and there have of late been demands for 
more Libyanization of the curriculum. An important event in edu- 
cation was the opening in 1957 of an Anglo—Libyan school in 
Tripoli. This is jointly financed by the Libyan Government and the 
British Council, and is a British-type school which will eventually 
lead to university entrance. It must make 50 per cent of its places 
available to Libyans and at present it has nearly 200 pupils, 
including a small boarding section. The University of Libya was 
opened in Benghazi in 1956, housed in a palace given by the King. 
A College of Sciences opened in Tripoli one year later, and the 
total enrolment of both is now some 300 undergraduates. A notable 
step was the admittance to the university for the current academic 
year of the first female student. The position of women is still one 
of the greatest handicaps to educational and social progress, since 
about half of an already small population is virtually unemployable. 
‘There are no Libyan women in government or public offices, no 
women doctors, and few teachers. With increasing opportunities 
for education it is inevitable that Libya will follow the example set 
by other Arab countries, where women are beginning to play a 
larger part in public and social life. Total literacy is still a remote 
prospect and will remain a problem for many years, especially in 
the case of the nomad and desert population. 

Side by side with the lack of education has been the lack of 
trained personnel in all fields and especially of doctors, technicians, 
and civil servants. ‘To overcome this shortage, schools of public 
administration and of technical and clerical studies are run by 
United Nations agencies. They are gradually producing an 
indigenous administration, although the Government still makes 
use of foreign advisers. This is also true in the public health and 
medical services, where there are but a handful of Libyan doctors. 
A Nurses’ Training School has been opened and new hospitals and 
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a tuberculosis sanatorium have been built. W.H.O. has made avail- 
able or supported training schemes for practical midwives, nursing 
assistants, and sanitary inspectors. A campaign has been initiated 
to combat trachoma, a disease which takes its toll of a large pro- 
portion of the population. In co-operation with W.H.O., Unicef 
has been running school feeding programmes and concentrating 
on child health. Again, the problems here are as great as may be 
encountered anywhere, experts having to contend with the fatalistic 
attitude of the people towards disease and with ignorance and mis- 
trust of doctors and medicine. Libya is basically a healthy country 
and disease arises mainly from poverty and consequent malnutri- 
tion. The raising of the standard of living will be the best ‘pre- 
ventive medicine’. 

Members of the army and the police are in a favoured position, 
being fed and clothed at government expense. The strongest force 
is the Cyrenaican Defence Force (CYDEF), which was formed 
under the British and helped in expelling the Italian and German 
armies from Cyrenaica. It now carries out police and security 
duties in the Eastern province. Its counterpart is the Tripolitanian 
Police, which is a well-run force also formed under the British 
Administration and which was, until very recently, British 
officered and trained. The Libyan Army was started in 1952 and 
has now reached brigade strength, totalling about 3,000 men. The 
expressed aim is 5,000 men by 1963, but the increase is intended to 
be in ancillary units. Its commander was, until November 1958, 
a seconded Iraqi officer, but his place has been taken by a Libyan 
brigadier, who has expressed a desire for continued British help. 
A British Military Mission provides training advisers for all units. 
The United States has given arms and vehicles and provides tech- 
nical assistance for servicing. The Army may not be capable of 
defending Libya, but it is felt to be a deterrent and satisfies 
national pride. A survey was made recently, by members of the 
Royal Navy, of harbour facilities with a view to setting up the 
nucleus of a Royal Libyan Navy. This is, however, not envisaged 
as being much more than a coastguard service. 

These lines of development have generally been helped by the 
relative stability of the country. In the realm of internal politics the 
chief problem has been the fostering of a national spirit among the 
diverse elements which go to make up Libya’s population. Each 
federal unit is the product of a different background and is dif- 
ferently orientated. Tripolitania is the most sophisticated and, 
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although it has been under strong European influence, has more 
sympathy with Egypt, while Cyrenaica has stronger pro-British 
feelings. Tripolitania has a largely urbanized population with a sig- 
nificant Berber admixture and large Italian and Jewish minorities. 
Cyrenaica retains the basic Arab tribal structure which came under 
the influence of Sanussi teaching. The Fezzan is desert, with the 
exception of a few scattered oases, and the small population of 
50,000 is chiefly nomadic. A trichotomous federal union was 
necessary to allay the fears of the Eastern province that its larger 
partner would hold the whip hand, and even this would not have 
been achieved without an agreement that Tripoli and Benghazi 
should be twin capitals of equal status, which has caused the con- 
tinual moving of Government and Parliament between the two 
cities but has engendered a certain sense of national unity. 

There are still feelings of resentment that Tripolitania has 
received the lion’s share of economic aid; Cyrenaica feels that it has 
a right to at least an equal share, since it carried on the struggle 
against Italian invaders for a longer period and consequently 
suffered more than Tripolitania. This feeling was satisfied to some 
extent by accommodating the Cyrenaican demand that the Amir 
Idris Al Sanussi should become King of the unified State. He was 
disliked by the opposition party in Tripoli, which tried to assas- 
sinate him, but since its leader! was exiled in 1952, opposition has 
come from the Sanussi rather than from any political organization. 
The heir to the throne, Al Hasan Rida, the King’s nephew, 
recently became engaged to a daughter of the Governor of Tripoli- 
tania, and was well received when he visited Tripoli. During 1954 
there was a period of crisis in Cyrenaica itself when the King’s 
confidential adviser, Ibrahim Al Shalhi, was assassinated by a 
nephew of the Queen. Al Shalhi had antagonized the Sanussi, who 
resented his restriction of their activities, and his death could have 
led to a delicate situation. The King, however, acted firmly, 
exiling seven members of the royal family to the desert, while the 
Royal House itself was restricted to include only the King, the 
Queen, the King’s children, and the Crown Prince. Parliamentary 
opposition is limited to that of individuals, political clubs being 
banned by law, and in Tripoli there are no opposition newspapers. 
Government is by the Council of Ministers responsible to Parlia- 
ment, although the King can refer laws back to Parliament which 
then have to be re-approved by a two-thirds majority of both 

1 Bashir Bey Sa’dawi, who died recently in Egypt. 
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Houses. Two elections have taken place since independence. In the 
first, the Government supporters, who stood as Independent can- 
didates, gained a majority, and there was no significant change in 
the second. 

Military activities in Middle East countries, notably the recent 
coup d’état in the Sudan, naturally raise the question of whether the 
Libyan Army is capable of or desirous of political action. The 
general feeling is that the comparative inexperience of its leaders 
would forbid any action at present, but the answer must wait on 
events. Libya has largely remained unaffected by the alarms and 
excursions of neighbouring States. She is united with the Arab 
world in her implacable hatred of Israel and in her support of the 
struggle for Algerian independence. This latter problem has 
strained relations with France and, in fact, late in 1957 there were 
reports of fighting between Libyan and French troops who had 
crossed into Libyan territory in the Fezzan. The Libyan Govern- 
ment protested strongly to the French Ambassador. Otherwise 
Libya falls neither into Egypt’s sphere of influence nor into Tu- 
nisia’s. The country is not included in the proposed Union of Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and an independent Algeria. It is thought that 
Egypt’s influence has waned somehwat since the Suez crisis, when 
an Egyptian military attaché was expelled for distributing arms, 
and since the population has begun to feel the effects of the large 
amounts of oil money coming into the country. Moreover, Libya 
in her present economic condition is not an attractive prize to the 
United Arab Republic, which has economic problems of its own. 
Little tension was felt during the Iraqi revolt or during the British 
and United States intervention in Jordan and Lebanon, partly be- 
cause police precautions were particularly effective. It is a moot 
point whether, if oil were found in any commercial quantity and 
Libya could largely dispense with foreign aid, the Government 
would be able to continue to be pro-Western. It is possible that 
public opinion would force a more purely national Arab policy. 
The country is at present caught between two points of a dilem- 
ma—ensuring that enough funds are available to meet a large 
budgetary deficit by making treaties and depending on aid, and 
yet keeping an independent foreign policy and convincing the 
people that such a policy is being followed. Libya’s politics are 
inevitably dictated by her economy. 

The picture presented by the country’s foreign relations is that 
of a fledgling State gradually gaining strength and confidence. 
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Relations with Britain have been governed by the twenty-year 
treaty signed in 1953 which has twice been revised, the latest 
occasion being in April 1958 when the Libyan Prime Minister 
visited London. It was agreed that the overall grant would be 
reduced but that Britain would step up the supply of weapons to 
the army and assist in forming the nucleus of a navy. With the 
general run-down of British Forces, the army withdrew from 
Cyrenaica, but returned during the Jordan crisis, and seems likely 
to remain there at battalion strength. A sure sign of growing con- 
fidence and of Libya’s aim of exploiting her main asset—her 
strategic position—is the Government’s recent request to revise 
the base-rights agreement with the United States. The Prime 
Minister has said that the financial clause should be reviewed, 
since Libya would like American payments to be increased. Be 
that as it may, Libya will have received by the end of the current 
financial year over {Lib.20 million from the United States. 
Combined aid from the West has been administered by the 
agencies (L.A.R.C. and L.P.D.S.A.) mentioned above. This com- 
plex arrangement has involved some duplication of effort; con- 
sequently the Government has decided that these and all the funds 
will in future be combined into a Libyan Development Council 
which will assume responsibility for co-ordinating all monetary 
aid and technical assistance. This council was previously respons- 
ible only for planning, but it will in future assume executive 
responsibilities. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the West, Libya established diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R. in 1955. The Soviet Union now 
has embassies in Tripoli and Benghazi, and has made the usual 
offers of economic and technical aid. The Libyan Prime Minister 
has stated that the Government is still considering these offers. 
Treaties and pacts have been signed with Spain, Tunisia, Italy, 
and Turkey (whose President paid a State visit to Tripoli early in 
1958), and delegations from Nigeria and Ghana have recently 
visited the country. 

The leaders of these two West African countries stressed the 
importance of the increasing feeling of kinship within the African 
community, although Libya now stands firmly independent, 
inclining neither eastwards nor westwards in Africa. Complete 
independence can only be realized when the country is econ¢mic- 
ally viable; and, as far as is at present known, this will not be in the 
near future. Major problems have yet to be solved and ultimately 
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progress must depend on the latent power of the Libyan people. 
The difficulty is to bring the people into tune with modern civiliza- 
tion, and Libya’s progress will be measured inasmuch as the 
Libyans themselves begin to shoulder their own burdens. 


F.S. 


Progress in the Republic of Vietnam 


SEVERAL of the Asian countries which have achieved independence 
in recent years have found the subsequent process of settling down 
a good deal longer and more painful than they had anticipated. 
One of them, however, after a stormy start to its independence, 
would appear to have remained remarkably free from political 
crises or outbursts of violence and to have settled down to a period 
of relatively stable government. That country is the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

When Ngo Dinh Diem took over the first independent govern- 
ment of Vietnam in 1954, the prospect looked gloomy indeed. The 
country was divided into two halves at the seventeenth parallel and 
a Communist regime was installed in the northern half. In the 
South security was threatened by the armed sects, and the Binh 
Xuyen, a bandit group making no pretence to any religious creed, 
controlled the Ministry of the Interior and the police force. Nearly 
a million penniless refugees arrived from the Communist North to 
make a very difficult situation into a seemingly desperate one. An 
absentee Chief of State, the ex-Emperor Bao Dai, who was then 
living on the French Riviera, continued to meddle in the affairs of 
State from afar and considerably complicated the task of govern- 
ment. 

By the autumn of 1956, a change, which could hardly have been 
hoped for two years earlier, had taken place in the affairs of Viet- 
nam. The political influence of the sects had gone and their armies 
had been dispersed. The Chief of State, Bao Dai, had been over- 
thrown by a popular referendum and the country had become a 
republic under the presidency of Ngo Dinh Diem. All the refugees 
had been accommodated, fed, and clothed and were being re- 
settled on new lands reclaimed from jungle or marsh. Elections had 
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been held for a constitutional assembly, and a Constitution had 
been proclaimed. 

Since 1956 the Republic of Vietnam has scarcely been mentioned 
in the world press. There have been no major political incidents 
and the Government has remained in power unchallenged. ‘Today 
the work of national reconstruction is progressing and the ravages 
of the long war are being repaired. New roads, hydro-electric 
power stations, and dams are being built, more land is being put 
into productive use, and light industries are being established. The 
capital, Saigon, is today cleaner and better kept than it has ever 
been. New buildings are going up, traffic is now so heavy that its 
circulation has become a problem in the city, while the streets are 
safe and orderly at all hours of the day or night. To understand 
how this seeming miracle has come about it is useful, in the first 
place, to examine the way in which the Republic of Vietnam is now 
governed, 

A glance at the Constitution of Vietnam will show that the form 
of government is based upon the American model, with a President 
and Vice-President, assisted by Secretaries of State whom the 
President himself appoints. The President and members of his 
Government initiate and execute policy, while the powers of the 
National Assembly—this is unicameral and elected by direct 
secret vote in national elections—are restricted to legislation and 
the ratification of treaties, agreements, etc. Either the President or 
the National Assembly may introduce new laws. It will be seen 
from this that very considerable powers rest in the hands of the 
President himself and that he is, to a very large extent, personally 
responsible for the government of the country. ‘To assist him in 
this task the President has a Political Counsellor, a position which 
has been occupied since it was first created by President Diem’s 
brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu. This, then, in its very simplest terms, is 
the theory of how the Republic of Vietnam is governed. But to 
understand more of the way government is carried out in practice 
it is necessary to look back a few years. 

It is apparent that Ngo Dinh Diem and Ngo Dinh Nhu, like 
many other Asian statesmen, were greatly impressed by the 
successes of Communism. Bitter anti-Communists both, they 
nevertheless decided to examine the practice of Communism in 
order to discover what factors were responsible for its great success 
so that they might adapt these to the needs of South Vietnam. ‘The 
first feature which appears to have impressed them was the cen- 
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tralization of power in the hands of a small group of leaders. It 
must have been this which led them to model the Vietnamese 
system of government on the American system, and not the 
French or British as many observers had expected. The clash of 
party politics—the long arguments and press campaigns before the 
carrying out of any important policy decision—was not, they felt, 
the most efficient way of dealing with the terrible situation which 
existed in Vietnam after nine years of fratricidal war. It was clear 
that prompt, authoritative decisions had to be taken if the country 
were to survive, and the concentration of powers in the hands of a 
President who was free to choose his own Government colleagues 
appeared to be the most acceptable means of assuring this. 

A second feature of Communist practice which made a strong 
appeal, at least to Ngo Dinh Nhu, was the party itself, offering 
membership to the élite, having its loyal members in key posts 
throughout every branch of the national life, and operating semi- 
clandestinely away from the distracting clamour of conflicting 
public opinions. But, if such a party were created in South Viet- 
nam, it would have to have a creed, a doctrine, and this would have 
to fulfil the dual task of attracting adherents and of standing the 
test of comparison with the creed of Communism. Well aware of 
what was happening in Communist States and of how the person 
and his individual rights were steamrollered out of existence by 
constant reference to the interests of the masses, the two brothers 
selected the doctrine of Personalism, a philosophy propounded by 
French Catholic philosophers such as Maritain. This extolled the 
importance of the individual and placed the individual above the 
mass. A doctrine such as this, it was felt, was the perfect counter to 
Communism. Thus it was that the party, whose Vietnamese name 
is Can Lao Nhan Vi (Personality of the Worker), was brought into 
being and came to occupy the strong position which it holds today 
in Vietnam. 

‘The common belief in the country is that members of this party 
occupy important positions in the Government, the National 
Assembly, the administration, the army, and the police, as well as 
being prominent in commercial circles. Policy is said to be im- 
posed from above and to be carried out unquestionably by the 
members because, if doubts should be cast on their loyalty, they 
would risk losing the positions which they hold primarily by virtue 
of their party membership. It should be stressed that all of this is 
commonly believed about the party in Vietnam. It is very difficult 
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for anon-party Vietnamese to know what the party is doing because 
its meetings are secret; it publishes no reports or any other docu- 
ments which give any indication of its activities; and its member- 
ship is not known. At the head of the party stands Mr Ngo Dinh 
Nhu himself. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the secrecy which surrounds it 
should make the party suspected of wielding much greater powers 
than it actually does. In the course of a conversation with the 
author, Mr Ngo Dinh Nhu talked in general terms about the party 
and its activities. It is, he said, an organization of men who have 
accepted the doctrine of Personalism and who respect the sanctity 
of the individual. Its members are trying, by dint of hard work and 
personal example, to help Vietnam to become a strong country and 
to raise the living standards of her people. Mr Nhu affirmed that 
many party members do occupy important positions, but he com- 
plained of a confusion of cause and effect in the minds of the 
party’s critics. Men of worth who hoid high office because of their 
personal abilities are people who are naturally attracted by the 
aims of the party and who become members. In answer to ques- 
tions about the reason for secrecy, Mr Nhu explained that the 
ranks of the administration and of other branches of national life 
have been penetrated by enemies of the Government. Some of 
these infiltrators are Communists; others are members of opposi- 
tion nationalist groups whose aim is to overthrow the Government; 
and others still are simply seeking to enrich themselves through 
corruption. Many people who are aware of the illegal and corrupt 
activities of such persons are afraid to report them to the Govern- 
ment openly. The party member, whose identity is not known, can 
make confidential reports directly to the party. When this happens, 
the party immediately dispatches a commission to investigate the 
allegations and, if these are proved to be well founded, it takes 
action to secure the arrest and trial of the guilty persons. “What 
could be more natural,’ asked Mr Nhu, ‘than that Communists and 
others working against the regime should fear the party and 
seize every opportunity of trying to discredit it by calumnies?’ 

From this it will be seen that, besides the President, there is one 
man, Mr Ngo Dinh Nhu, who occupies a very important position 
in Vietnam from which he can influence, if not control, much of 
what goes on in the country. Success or failure in the running of 
Vietnam depends very largely on the political abilities of Mr Nhu. 
To find out how much control over government policy is exercised 
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by the National Assembly and by public opinion, one must 
examine the nature of the other political parties in Vietnam. 

When President Diem first assumed power in Vietnam, the 
opposition was made up of the armed sects, some of which were 
receiving help from the French army and the French settlers in 
Vietnam; the Communists who had remained in the South after 
the conclusion of the Geneva agreements; and some Vietnamese 
army officers who were in close contact with the ex-Emperor Bao 
Dai and his adherents in France. During the years of the war in 
Vietnam, political instability had come to be regarded as normal. 
Government succeeded Government, and none of them had seem- 
ed capable of remaining in office for a long period. No Vietnamese, 
then, would have been surprised if Ngo Dinh Diem’s Government 
had fallen after a very short term of office, and many of the 
attentistes—men who, in the words of the English parliamentarian, 
had sat on the fence for so long that the iron had entered into their 
souls—adopted their accustomed attitude and refused to join or to 
help this Government. After the troubled initial period of struggle, 
the open opposition of the sects as well as that of the army officers 
was eliminated, while the Communists had either been arrested or 
were lying low and doing nothing until a favourable opportunity 
for action should present itself. Dr Phan Quang Dan had returned 
from America to found the Republican Party, and some of the 
older Vietnamese political parties, such as the Viet Nam Quoc Dan 
Dang, the Dai Viet, the Phuc Quoc Hoi, and the rest, were again 
opposing the established Government. 

After the military operations of 1955, the nature of Vietnamese 
politics had changed. With the exception of the few armed bands 
still operating in the countryside, the proponents and opponents of 
the Government formed themselves into a number of political 
parties which operated within the law and without violence. 
Although the word ‘party’ is used to describe these groups, it is 
perhaps a little misleading since they lack the organization and the 
mass membership of the Western-style political parties. During 
this period more than at any other, the inability of the Vietnamese 
Opposition politicians to adapt themselves to a changed political 
situation made itself most apparent. Throughout the period of 
French domination there had been no opportunity of organizing 
mass political parties with publicly proclaimed programmes and a 
large following in the country. All political parties were, of neces- 
sity, clandestine and resembled secret societies rather than parties. 
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Only the Communist Party established a broad base of secret cells. 
At the beginning of 1956, prior to the holding of the first general 
election, the political parties published programmes which were, 
for the most part, couched in terms so general that they had little 
real application to the situation which confronted the politicians. 
Electioneering was carried on in a disorganized and ineffective 
fashion. ‘The walls of Saigon were plastered with so many political 
posters that the voter was hard put to it to remember all the dif- 
ferent claims and personalities. Plenty of speeches were made, but 
organized house-to-house campaigning by voluntary helpers, 
which might have solved some of the difficulties of the puzzled 
voters at the personal level and have given them some idea of what 
the parties stood for, was practically ignored. 

On 23 January 1956 the law governing the elections was pro- 
mulgated, and this was immediately opposed by some of the 
parties. ‘There was much talk of ‘rigged’ elections and of the 
impossibility of getting Opposition candidates into the National 
Assembly. A group of the Opposition politicians approached the 
Government and demanded that a certain number of seats in the 
Assembly be guaranteed to them in advance, in return for which 
they promised to withdraw candidates who were opposing 
Government supporters in certain constituencies. ‘his offer was, 
not unnaturally, refused by the Government and five Opposition 
parties decided to boycott the elections. ‘These were the Cong Hoa 
party, the Xa Hoi party, the Phuc Quoc Hoi party, the Mat ‘Tran 
Quoc Gia Khang Chien, and the Dan Xa party. This decision not 
to participate in the elections provides eloquent testimony of the 
political inexperience and immaturity of the Opposition politicians 
at that time. In the light of their withdrawal from the elections, the 
Opposition parties would seem to have little ground for their sub- 
sequent complaint that the National Assembly was made up 
entirely of Government-nominated deputies. 

Since 1956 the Opposition have failed to organize themselves 
into an effective political force. ‘They have continued to criticize 
the Government for its alleged dictatorial methods and for the lack 
of political freedom in Vietnam. They have alleged that corruption 
is rife among members of the Government and of the Can Lao 
Nhan Vi party. They have launched bitter attacks against the 
Government in the press, particularly in the newspaper Thoi Luan, 
whose articles became so violent that the Government felt con- 
strained to close the paper down. But all of this is destructive in 
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character. Up to the present time few constructive ideas have 
come from the members of the Opposition, who have not yet 
learned how to operate effectively in the present, changed political 
situation. To argue, as some Opposition politicians do, that the 
Government retains all political powers and refuses to share power 
with others merely serves to demonstrate that they still have not 
learned their political lessons. No Government in history has ever 
willingly handed over the power which it held to its political 
opponents, and it is hardly realistic to expect the present Viet- 
namese Government to do so. 

This is, very briefly, the background to the actual situation in 
Vietnam today. It would not be accurate to describe the present 
regime as a Western-type democracy with all the implied rights and 
liberties for the individual citizen. There is, in Vietnam, no press 
censorship, but, as any Vietnamese newspaper editor will tell, there 
are means other than censorship of ensuring that the news and 
opinions appearing in the newspapers are not too offensive to the 
Government. Economic pressure is a powerful weapon in dealing 
with a small-circulation press perennially short of money. Viet- 
namese suspected of Communist sympathies may be arrested, 
placed in detention camps, and held there for re-education during 
an indefinite period. The general public is liable to a spot search at 
any time by police seeking to prevent the movement of small-arms, 
hand grenades, and the like. It is alleged, and widely believed in 
Vietnam, that there is a corrupt trafficking in import and export 
licences, currency exchange permits, and other such commercial 
aids, which is carried on by senior members of the Government 
and of the Can Lao Nhan Vi party. The writer has seen no evi- 
dence that this is so, and has been assured personally by Ngo Dinh 
Nhu that there is no truth in the charges made, but there are con- 
stant rumours and allegations of it. Some months ago Mr Nhu 
considered it necessary to publish a letter in the Saigon press in 
which he flatly denied these allegations and stated categorically 
that neither he nor his wife had ever used their positions to secure 
a single piastre dishonestly. Nobody will deny that corruption 
exists in the civil service, but it is claimed that this has been so for 
many years and cannot be eliminated overnight. Certainly the 
Government has condemned corruption and has punished those 
found guilty of it. Most Vietnamese will agree that corruption is 
less widespread among officials than it has been in the past, and 
that it is diminishing. 
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It is also true that in Vietnam today the general public has little 
voice in the running of the country or in the taking of major 
political decisions. The National Assembly is a docile body and 
very rarely criticizes the Government’s actions, while the press is 
guarded in its opinions. During recent weeks there has been a 
noticeable tendency for the press to become more outspoken in the 
views it expresses, but it is still a long way from the free press of 
Europe and America. 

On the other side of the picture, the country has enjoyed three 
years of relative peace and calm in which it has been able to carry 
on with the very necessary work of national reconstruction. The 
most destructive feature in the national life of Vietnam throughout 
recent years has been the lack of security in the countryside, which 
obliged farmers and peasants to abandon the ricefields and to flee 
to the large cities for safety. ‘Today it is possible to travel all over 
South Vietnam without any risk. The army and security forces 
have mopped up most of the armed bands of political opponents of 
the Government, of Communists, and of common bandits. One 
still hears of an isolated raid, but the old insecurity is fast vanish- 
ing. Large-scale projects for establishing new villages and putting 
new lands under cultivation are being carried through successfully. 
At Cai San thousands of refugees from the Communist North have 
been resettled on new farms. Elsewhere, jungle has been cleared by 
the refugees themselves who have created prosperous communities 
and fresh areas of farmland. Large areas of newly cleared land in 
the highlands of Central Vietnam have been handed over to land- 
less peasants from the overcrowded coastal strip of Annam. Roads 
are being constructed which run through the old terrorist regions 
and new communities settled there in an effort to stamp out ban- 
ditry in Vietnam for ever. Dams are being built and land irrigated. 
Keeping pace with these developments are the schemes for the new 
light industries which will provide more employment and help to 
overcome foreign exchange difficulties. Work is proceeding for the 
construction of a glass factory, a sugar refinery, and a paper factory, 
to name but three. A large dam, to be built at Da Nhim, will pro- 
vide the electrical power needed by the factories. There is a con- 
sciousness that South Vietnam is not overpopulated and that it is 
potentially a rich country. When fully exploited it can support a 
high standard of life for its people. 

Among the people themselves there is an acute awareness of the 
Communist danger threatening from the North. Everyone knows 
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of the atrocities which have been committed, and of the pathetically 
low standard of living in Communist North Vietnam. They may, 
and do, criticize their own Government, but they leave one in no 
doubt about their intense dislike of Communism. The people 
know, too, that there is no retreat for them from South Vietnam, 
and that if Communism comes then they will have to remain and 
put up with it. For this reason there is a widespread eagerness to 
build up a strong and prosperous State capable of resisting the 
advance of Communism. Frequent mention is made of the differ- 
ence between East and West Germany, and the Government has 
said that it is working to build up this sort of relationship between 
Communist North and free South Vietnam. 

Since the political opposition in Vietnam has not yet formed 
itself into an effective political force, and since the armed opposi- 
tion has been eliminated, there would:appear to be no serious 
internal challenge to the continuance in office of the present 
Government. It might be argued, on the analogy of recent events 
in Pakistan, Egypt, Iraq, Sudan, Burma, Thailand, and France, 
that the army constitutes a possible threat, but there is no evidence 
of serious dissatisfaction with the Government among the ranks of 
the military. Indeed, the chief danger is rather the reverse of this. 
‘There is a very high concentration of power in the hands of the 
President. He is widely respected both for his past and for his 
recent achievements, and the breath of scandal over corruption has 
never touched his name. If, through illness, accident, or assassina- 
tion, he were to die, then the danger of political chaos in Vietnam 
would be grave indeed, for it is doubtful whether there is another 
Vietnamese who enjoys as much respect and prestige. It is generally 
admitted that the central and provincial administration has been 
penetrated by Communist agents, although it is very difficult to 
assess their actual numbers. However, at the present moment, 
these do not appear to be capable of carrying out sabotage except 
on a very minor scale. A more serious danger lies in the fact that 
the Government has achieved very great progress in a compara- 
tively short time. If it fails to maintain this early promise during the 
next two or three years there is a possibility that the people might 
grow dissatisfied with the Government and show their dissatis- 
faction. Such a situation is liable to exploitation by the Communist 
agents inside South Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese Government is not infrequently criticized by 
foreign observers because it is not a true democracy, or because it 
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is authoritarian. ‘oo much power, they allege, is concentrated in 
too few hands, while the people have little say in the running of 
affairs. ‘These charges may be fair comments on the regime. What 
these foreign observers do not stop to ask themselves is whether it 
is possible successfully to establish a true democracy in a newly 
independent, under-developed Asian State with a long history of 
colonial dependence. ‘The evidence of other South-East Asian 
countries would seem to suggest that it is not. It has become almost 
an article of faith in the West that democracy is the best form of 
government for all countries under all circumstances. Although 
this is accepted throughout Western Europe and America without 
question, in France, long regarded as a stronghold of democracy, 
the army was obliged to intervene. Wide, almost dictatorial powers 
were handed to General de Gaulle. In the context of South-East 
Asia, the question which must be answered is this: Is it better to 
adopt a true, Western-style democracy with all that this implies in 
the matter of individual liberties, equal rights for all, and the rest, 
and to risk the possibility of political chaos and collapse within a 
few years; or is it preferable to choose a more authoritarian regime 
which will ensure a period of stability while the country grows up 
politically, even though this second alternative may involve a cer- 
tain sacrifice of personal freedom? Only history will provide the 
answer to this question, but to condemn the present regime in 
Vietnam because it is authoritarian would, in the light of the avail- 
able evidence, appear to be less than just. Ngo Dinh Nhu has 
stated that it is the policy of the present Vietnamese Government 
to progress gradually towards real democracy, liberalizing the 
regime step by step as the situation permits. It is still not possible 
to foresee whether a democracy which fails will eventually bring 
into being a dictatorial regime under which there is little or no per- 
sonal freedom, or whether an authoritarian regime, with accom- 
panying stability and security, will supply the breathing space 
necessary for the raising of the living standards of the very poor 
and for the narrowing of the wide gap which at present separates 
the highly educated few and the illiterate masses, and thus lay 
foundations for the building of a more liberal regime. 

Whatever the answer may be, the Republic of Vietnam is 
already committed to one course. The position of the Government 
appears, for the present at least, to be unassailable, and there is still 
no rival in sight save Communism. The work of reconstruction, 
expansion, and education goes on. America continues to supply aid 
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and technical advisers. However much certain aspects of life in 
Vietnam today may displease the Western observer who is used to 
very wide personal liberty, he must accord due credit to the 
Government for the almost miraculous transformation which has 
taken place since 1954 when it first assumed power, as well as for 
the peace, security, and stability which it has maintained over the 
past three years. This is no inconsiderable achievement when it is 
measured against the events which have taken place in the other 
countries of Asia. 


P. 3. M1. 


Sweden’s Mineral Wealth 


DuRING two world wars the iron-ore mines in the north of Sweden 
were a constant source of worry and irritation, mainly for the 
Allies, but also for the Germans since, despite a great deal of pres- 
sure on Sweden, Germany did not always receive as much of the 
precious ore as she demanded. Because of the publicity given to 
the fact that this ore was vital to the German war effort, it has 
remained the mineral mainly connected in our minds with Sweden, 
and the average person is hardly aware that Sweden has other 
minerals which are important not only to herself but also to inter- 
national economy. It may therefore be of interest to give some 
details about some of these minerals, with particular emphasis on 
those in the north of the country: of these, iron ore must be men- 
tioned first. It should be borne in mind that iron ore is also mined 
in central Sweden, but here most of it is owned by local iron and 
steel works and used for their own production. 

Sweden’s iron industry has a history which goes back to the first 
century B.C., when it was based on ore dredged up in lumps from 
the beds of lakes or marshes. Not until the twelfth century A.D. 
did true mining begin. Today Sweden is the largest exporter—but 
not the biggest producer—of iron ore in the world. The largest 
deposits are found in Lapland, north of the Arctic Circle. 

On 1 October 1957 the great iron-ore concern in Norrbot- 
ten province, Luossovaara-Kirunavaara Aktiebolaget—known as 
L.K.A.B.—passed almost entirely into the hands of the State for a 
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total sum of Kr.850 million payable to Trafikaktiebolaget Granges- 
berg-Oxelésund, generally known as T.G.O. Payment will be 
completed by 1962. Under the agreement T.G.O. retains some 4 
per cent of the share capital and will collaborate with L.K.A.B. 
in a joint marketing company, of which each will own half the 
capital. T.G.O. also retains the fleet of ore-carrying vessels which 
handle the transport of ore shipped by L.K.A.B. to buyers’ ports. 
Thus another chapter of L.K.A.B.’s history is beginning, and it is 
appropriate to look back upon its earlier development, especially in 
view of the fact that at one time British capital was involved in the 
exploitation of Swedish iron ore. 

As far as is known today, ore deposits were first discovered in 
Lapland some 260 years ago, but not until 1736 did the Swedish 
State send a commission to visit the area. In 1765, in an address to 
the Swedish Academy of Science, a geologist recalled that the 
leader of the expedition became ‘almost beside himself’ when he 
first saw the glistening black mountains of ore in this ‘most deso- 
late and inhospitable wasteland’. Numerous attempts to exploit the 
ore during the eighteenth century were unsuccessful, mainly for 
two reasons: the desolate wilderness made the transport of the ore 
difficult if not impossible, as it had to be carried on reindeer 
sledges; and its high phosphorus content made it relatively worth- 
less. However, the discovery of the Basic Bessemer process by two 
British scientists, ‘Thomas and Gilchrist, in 1878, which enabled 
serviceable steel to be produced from this phosphorus ore at a 
reasonable price, changed the situation, and in the 1880s a British 
company started to build a railway from the Baltic port of Lulea to 
Malmberget, east of Giallivare. Unfortunately the construction of 
this railway proved so costly that the company went bankrupt, and 
it was left to the Swedish State to complete the line. In the follow- 
ing years Swedish syndicates repeatedly applied for concessions to 
extend the railway north of Gillivare to the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, but this permission was not granted until 1898 and the 
line was completed only in 1g02. But even then solution of the 
problems impeding the exploitation of the ore proved too ex- 
pensive for individual enterprise. In fact, in 1903, a grave danger 
arose that the orefields might pass into the hands of a consortium of 
German iron works. 

That this danger was averted was due to the farsightedness of 
T.G.Q., then the largest ore-exporting concern in Sweden. T.G.O. 
not only had every confidence in the future of the Bessemer pro- 
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cess; it also realized that the orefields were likely to develop into an 
asset of great value to the country and recognized that this asset 
ought to be preserved for Sweden. On 11 February 1903 T.G.O. 
obtained an option for go per cent of the shares from the private 
owner of the two concerns controlling the ore—L.K.A.B. and 
Aktiebolaget Gillivare Malmfalt (A.B.M.)—for Kr.g,g00,000 plus 
certain royalties. When 'T.G.O. completed the deal it had been 
unable to reach an agreement with the State regarding freight 
rates, exemption from export duty, and a long-term loan to assist 
the company in settling the numerous short-term debts which 
L.K.A.B. and A.B.M. had incurred. To overcome these difficulties 
the share capital was increased and a debenture loan was floated 
through intermediary Swedish and German banks. ‘The purchase 
of the orefields cost some Kr.55 million and royalty payments to 
the original owners had, by 1954, amounted to another Kr. 
15,600,000. When, finally, agreement with the State was reached 
T.G.QO. had to pay dearly for the concessions granted. Half of 
the share capital of L.K.A.B. and A.B.M. had to be ceded to the 
State without compensation; a royalty per ton of ore had to be paid 
for a period of thirty years, and thereafter 50 per cent of the profits 
went to the State. Furthermore, all other mining properties in 
Norrbotten province belonging to A.B.M. were annexed without 
compensation and the State also acquired the right to exploit the 
Luossovaara orefield until 1937. The most important concession, 
however, was the right granted to the State to acquire after 1928 
the remaining 50 per cent of the share capital at an agreed price. 
In 1927 this agreement was superseded by another one stipulating 
that the State should be entitled immediately to half the profits of 
L.K.A.B., but, on the other hand, the date on which the remaining 
shares could be redeemed was deferred. 

‘On 26 May 1956 a Bill providing for the nationalization of 
L.K.A.B. was passed by the Swedish Riksdag and it came into 
force on 30 September 1957. The then permanent head of the 
Swedish Foreign Office, Arne Lundberg, was appointed Director 
General. 

It was stated earlier in this article that Sweden is the largest 
exporter but not the biggest producer of iron ore in the world. This 
is due to the fact that almost the entire production of L.K.A.B. is 
exported, since sufficient iron ore for home production is available 
farther south; however, in recent years a small proportion of the 
Lapland ore has been used at the Norrbotten iron works at Lulea 
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which were set up to provide employment for the steadily rising 
population of Norrbotten. 

The journey from Stockholm to the orefields takes about twenty- 
four hours by fast train. The more southern deposits are at Malm- 
berget, about three miles east of Gillivare, and the ore is trans- 
ported to the main line by a branch railway. The Malmberget 
orebody is over 300 feet wide in places and, if it were straight, 
would be about four miles long. Open-pit mining was discontinued 
here by the 1920s and mining is today carried on underground. All 
the workshops, transport equipment, installations, sorting plant, 
etc. are concentrated some distance from the orefield at Hvitafors, 
where water conditions are more suitable. The ore is taken up by 
conveyor-belt to avoid the long haul underground. The electric 
control of all underground traffic and the discharging of the trucks 
into the crushers are fascinating to watch. The trucks break an 
electric beam which tips them automatically into the crushers; the 
bunkers below take some 22,000 tons. The iron content of Malm- 
berget ore is up to 68 per cent, a very high percentage, but the ore 
contains more sterile particles than does Kiruna ore and some of it 
must therefore be concentrated. It is claimed that Malmberget ore 
can be concentrated to an unusual degree of purity. During 1957 
a total of 4-5 million tons was mined, of which 3 million consisted 
of fine and lump ore. Smaller mines in the vicinity accounted for 
another 673,000 tons. Some 2,300 men are regularly employed at 
Malmberget. 

Although only sixty miles north of Gillivare, Kiruna, where the 
central plant is situated, lies in a typically arctic landscape with few, 
mainly stunted, birch trees and, in summer, a far too generous 
supply of midges and gnats. In area Kiruna claims to be one of the 
world’s largest towns, covering more than 3-2 million acres, but 
the claim is misleading because the city limits include the whole of 
the mountain area and Lapland’s highest peak, Kebnekajse. 
Kiruna lies in the same latitude as the Arctic tundra regions of 
North America and Siberia, and the midnight sun shines on the 
town uninterruptedly from 31 May to 14 July. And it really does 
shine! The winters are certainly long and dark, but the reflection 
of the snow, the stars, and the northern lights make it less dark 
than is generally imagined. Between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. one would 
be reminded of a very foggy winter’s day in England. It certainly 
does not prevent the children from playing out of doors, nor the 
adults from going about their business, although indoors electric 
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lights have to be kept burning all day. However, no pen can 
describe the beauty of an arctic summer, and especially of a sum- 
mer night with the rays of the midnight sun spreading all over the 
horizon towards the north and golden streamers reaching far out 
to east and west. To see the sun at midnight from the top of 
Luossovaara at Kiruna or from Dundret at Gillivare is an unfor- 
gettable experience. Owing to the constant sunshine the weather is 
warm and pleasant in summer and everyone indulges in sunbathing 
or open-air sports, or fishing on the numerous lakes and rivers. 

In view of its closeness to Finland, many Finns work in the 
Kiruna minefields and even a few Lapps find employment there. 
‘The change in the appearance of the Lapps today as compared with 
some thirty years ago is impressive. In 1925 they were mostly shy 
and superstitious and many of them were anything but clean. 
Today the young Lapp has gone to school and has received as good 
an education as other Swedish citizens; the national costume is, 
alas, hardly seen in the streets of Kiruna during the week, but on 
Sundays it is worn with pride and adds greatly to the attractiveness 
of the scene. 

At present most of the mining at Kiruna is still open-cast, but 
by 1962 it is expected to be mainly underground, as the open pit 
will by then be virtually worked out. In 1957, 56 per cent of the ore 
came from open-cast and 35 per cent from underground mining at 
Kirunavaara, while the remaining g per cent originated in smaller 
mines. ‘The total quantity mined was nearly 11 million tons in 
that year. ‘The deposits at Kiruna extend for four and a half miles 
in a series of terraces, sloping steeply towards the east, and 
Kirunavaara (the Mountain of the Ptarmigan) is the largest known 
body of ore in the world. The underground deposits of Kiruna- 
vaara are more than two miles long, average about 300 feet in 
width, and are of great depth. Open-cast mining is carried out by 
means of dynamiting; two blasting operations take place each day, 
and each salvo brings down between 20,000 and 45,000 tons of 
rock. ‘The view from the ridge above the mountain is of an in- 
describable beauty, the black slopes of the mine contrasting with 
the white glaciers and the whole mountain world in the back- 
ground. Visitors, if permitted at all, may only enter the mine by 
car with a guard and an official driver and may not descend. 

Recent investigations have disclosed the presence of further ore 
deposits between Kiruna and Malmberget. One of these is very 
promising, containing, it is estimated, hundreds of millions of tons 
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of rich ore, and could be mined by the open-cast method at very 
low cost for some time. With the increase in production at Kiruna 
— it is estimated that by 1962 some 17 to 18 million tons per annum 
will be produced at Kiruna and Malmberget together—and with 
the future yield from the new minefield to be opened up, the ques- 
tion of sufficient transport to convey the ore to Narvik and Lule 
is becoming more and more urgent. ‘This problem has been, and is 
being, tackled from several angles. A new harbour will be con- 
structed some nine miles from the town of Lulea, as the increasing 
size of the ore-carriers necessitates deeper entrance channels and a 
greater draft of water than the present port provides. The new 
harbour will increase the average loading capacity from 35,000 
tons every twenty-four hours to 6,000 tons per hour, and it is 
hoped that some 6 million tons will be shipped during the seven- 
month shipping season and that an equal amount will be stored 
during the winter months when the harbour will be frozen. ‘The 
virtual destruction of the quays at Narvik by the Germans during 
the war made it necessary to erect a new pier, which was com- 
pleted in 1950, and which, with its ultra-modern equipment, en- 
ables two 10,000-ton vessels to be loaded simultaneously. Here 
shipping goes on throughout the year, but stockpiling is also pro- 
vided for. Plans now being studied involve either the building of 
another pier at Narvik itself, or the building of a port in the Rom- 
bach Fjord with pockets for stockpiling and direct loading, a 
marshalling yard, and transport by conveyor-belt to the pockets. 
‘The other problem of bringing larger quantities of ore to the ports 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved. Alternative suggestions in- 
clude an extension of the ore trains or increasing the size of the 
trucks, but the matter is still in the experimental stage, one of the 
difficulties being to find an adequate braking system. 

The fact that a contented labour force will always be one of the 
most important assets of any industrial enterprise is, of course, 
realized by L.K.A.B. Here this question is of even greater import- 
ance than in the more populated parts of Sweden. Everything is 
done to make the employees’ lot a happy and contented one and to 
encourage them to remain at the mines permanently. So far 
L.K.A.B. has had no difficulties in finding and retaining the 
necessary labour. It is apparent that a large proportion of the 
technical staff hails from the far south of Sweden and conversations 
with some of the families who have settled in Gallivare and Kiruna 
showed that they did not regret their decision to make their home 
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so far north. In order to make permanent settlement attractive 
L..K.A.B. assists with house purchase by means of loans which are 
cancelled after ten years. Nor is there any need to send children 
south for their education, as excellent primary and secondary 
schools are available on the spot. The foundation of a special uni- 
versity for the north, probably at Umea in Viasterbotten, is under 
consideration. 

Before, during, and after the first World War Germany was 
Sweden’s biggest consumer of iron ore and up to the end of the 
second World War she played a dominant role in this respect. In 
1943, as much as go per cent was sold to Germany, although 
Sweden tried to delay shipments and limit production so as to re- 
duce the actual quantities delivered. After the second World War 
Germany’s demands dropped heavily, but today she is once again 
the largest individual customer, although the United States, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, and Belgium also take large 
quantities. ‘The comparative figures for 1957 are: 


tons tons 
Germany 6,000,000 United States 700,000 
Great Britain 3,000,000 Poland 300,000 
Belgium 3,000,000 Czechoslovakia 100,000 


Shipments to other countries are by comparison insignificant. 

Another important Swedish mineral is copper, which was 
originally mined in the province of Dalecaria, north-west of 
Stockholm, by Stora Kopparbergs A.B., the oldest limited com- 
pany in the world. Today, however, this mine is no longer pro- 
ductive and the leading Swedish copper producer is the Boliden 
Gruvaktiebolaget. Some details about the activities of this concern 
may also be of interest. 

‘The company, briefly called Boliden, was not formed until the 
end of the first World War. Boulders of ore had been found in the 
regions around the 65th parallel in the province of Viasterbotten, 
and there was every reason to believe that they originated in un- 
discovered deposits of sulphide ore hidden under massive layers of 
moraine. The task of trying to trace these deposits proved pro- 
tracted and very expensive, and they were not located until 
December 1924. In 1926 mining began and at first all the ore was 
exported because, owing to its complex composition and its enor- 
mous arsenic content, only two smelters—both situated abroad— 
could treat it. But between 1928 and 1930 a smelting plant was 
erected at Rénneskar near Skellefted. Thereafter the company 
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developed rapidly and today it is one of Sweden’s leading concerns 
in the mining, metal, and chemical industries, operating eight 
mines in the north and four in the Bergslagen district. It also op- 
erates the State mines of the Adak Field under an agreement with 
the Government. Its activities include the mining of copper, lead, 
gold, silver, iron pyrite concentrates, zinc concentrates, selenium, 
arsenic, arsenic salts, lead oxides, and sulphuric acid; it dominates 
Sweden’s production of selenium and is the largest producer of 
arsenic in the world. Its production of the latter vastly exceeds 
world demand and at one time a large proportion of the arsenic 
produced was placed in concrete containers and dumped into the 
Baltic. Lately it has been claimed that new uses for arsenic have 
been found, but the disposal of this enormous production remains 
a problem. 

Another difficulty the company has to face is that the individual 
deposits of the various minerals are scattered over wide areas and 
often rather small. Prospecting work must therefore be carried 
out on an intensive scale and complicated central installations are 
required to extract the valuable components, while serious trans- 
port difficulties must also be overcome. The prospecting staff of 
Boliden is the largest and best equipped in Sweden and, thanks to 
its efforts and to the continued rationalization which has in- 
creased the yield from the deposits, Boliden has access to larger 
reserves of ore today than were formerly anticipated, and its future 
is assured for many years to come. The totals of the main ore con- 
centrates at the company’s dressing plants in 1955 and 1956 were: 


tons 
Iron pyrites concentrate 441,000 
Copper concentrate 66,000 
Zinc concentrate 71,000 
Arsenic concentrate 40,000 
Lead concentrate 39,000 
Bulk concentrate 8,000 
Iron concentrate 1,000 


Most of the mining takes place underground and drilling is usually 
performed by compressed-air drilling machines. One of the largest 
and most interesting mines operated by Boliden is the lead mine at 
Laisvall, near the Norwegian frontier. Here the strength of the 
rock permits the application of the room-and-pillar method. The 
loosened ore is loaded by electric excavating machines and trans- 
ported to the crushing plant at the mainshaft by diesel trucks, and 
jeeps—Land Rovers—are used to transport the miners from one 
part of the mine to the other. Laisvall is a typical example of the 
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difficulties which Boliden has had to face from the development 
and transport point of view. 

Although Laisvall is situated south of the Arctic Circle, it is 
much more isolated, and the landscape is more desolate, than any- 
thing seen today in Lapland. This mine was not opened until after 
the second World War. At that time no road led there from 
Boliden and all the equipment had to be transported by boats and 
sledges. ‘The company built most of the 150 miles of road leading 
to the present settlement: the last eight miles are still under con- 
struction and not pleasant to travel on, especially in driving rain. 
Only two or three small market settlements are passed on the way, 
one of them, Arjeplag, with a secondary school which Laisvall 
children attend once they have outgrown their local primary 
school. While the Viasterbotten landscape is mainly flat and 
maishy and incredibly lonely, there is a curious enchantment in 
driving along the solitary road which leads to Laisvall. One must 
constantly keep a sharp look-out for wild horses, mountain cattle, 
or straying reindeer, for their sudden appearance from the sur- 
rounding woods and forests may easily lead to an accident. When 
miles of empty road stretch before the car it is possible at times to 
drive very fast, but the writer was at one point forced to go at a 
snail’s pace for about three miles with a baby reindeer running in 
front, under the impression that it could easily outdistance a mere 
motor-car. 

While at Kiruna and Gallivare there are hotels not owned by 
L.K.A.B., at Laisvall the visitor is entirely dependent upon the 
hospitality of the company. Every inhabitant of the little settlement 
of some 800 people is connected with Boliden. Their houses are 
modern and comfortable and garages are provided, as cars are 
absolutely essential in these regions. A daily bus runs between 
Laisvall-Boliden and Skelleftea: it carries the mail, and the driver 
also undertakes any commission that may be entrusted to him, but 
a shopping excursion to Skellefted takes two days. However, there 
is a co-operative store at Laisvall where all the daily necessities can 
be obtained. The Laisvall water supply, a pleasant change from 
Boliden’s boggy water, comes from the lake under which the mine 
extends for five miles. It seeps through the rock fissures into the 
mine, where it is collected and, having undergone a natural puri- 
fying process, is taken directly to the houses. Laisvall ore is mainly 
taken by overhead cable to the coast because the marshy country 
between the mine and Skelleftea is at times partly under water. 
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The Laisvall mine is at present the largest lead mine in the 
world. However, just as L.K.A.B. has located further iron-ore 
deposits in Lapland, so Boliden has found a further large lead 
deposit in the province of Dalecaria, in an area even more isolated 
than Laisvall. Unless the world demand for lead makes such a step 
inadvisable for the time being, the mine at Vassbo will be opened 
in 1960. In this connection it is interesting to note that although it 
was known as long ago as 1898 that lead existed in this district it 
was not until the 1940s that the actual deposits were finally 
located. In the course of prospecting 567 bore-holes were drilled, 
to a total length of 24,504 metres, and the deposit was eventually 
found miles away from the original rock containing lead which had 
been discovered earlier and which apparently had been deposited 
in its present position during the Ice Age. This vein is even richer 
than the one at Laisvall and also contains silver and zinc, although 
the percentage of zinc is too low to make exploitation economic. 
Once again Boliden will have to build its own roads and create a 
settlement for its workers, since so far the small settlement of 
Vassbo near the prospective mine is merely an attraction for the 
more enterprising tourist. Labour will also have to be imported, 
since the parish of Idre in which Vassbo mine is situated comprises 
only 1,800 souls in an area of 2,400 sq. km. 

As will be seen from the foregoing account, Sweden today not 
only plays an important part in the supply of minerals to the in- 
dustrial world but also, with extensive prospecting still going on 
and with the discovery of new deposits, is likely to maintain and 
even increase the importance of this role. In the past, and to a 
lesser extent today, many of the young people of Britain who have 
thirsted for adventure have been forced to go overseas. In Sweden, 
on the other hand, young people can still find adventure in their 
own country south and north of the Arctic Circle, as long as they 
are prepared to face some physical hardship and some lack of the 
amenities of civilization. As far as L.K.A.B. is concerned, the in- 
fluence of this great concern also extends into Norway, as its 
branch in Narvik employs only Norwegians and the profits made 
from the shipments of ore from that port are welcome revenue for 
the Norwegian exchequer. The collaboration of Norwegians with 
L.K.A.B. is said in Narvik to be a happy example of the friendly 


relations for which enlightened people on both sides of the fron- 
tier are striving. 


A. H. H. 
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